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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


The Lecture, alluded to in your last, was 
not designed for the press, but prepared only 
for the occasion on which it was delivered. 
Lam never so happy, as when contributing 
to the good of those tender minds entrusted 
to my care, or to the pleasure of the virtuous; 
but, I fear, I shall do neither, by complying 
with the request of your correspondent, A 
PARENT. J send you the lecture, however, 
and submit it to your judgment whether it de- 
serve, or not, a place in your entertaining 
and useful paper. 

ERASTUS BASSETT. 

WHEN Damon was under sentence 
of death, by the tyrant of Syracuse, his 
friend called to see him, ordered his chains 
to be taken off, and put on himself, that 
Damon might go and take his last farewell 
of his affectionate wife and children, and 
provide for their future comfort, before the 
day of his execution, saying, if he did not 
return, he would die in his place. Such a 
strange event was viewed with surprise. It 
was said by allthat Damon will not return 
to liberate his friend. But at the day ap- 
pointed for his execution, he came with his 
innocent heart prepared for a final adieu. 
Surrounding spectators were struck with as- 
tonishment, and even the heart of Dyonisi- 
us, melted within him. ;: 

If sucha scene of friendship as this could 
soften the feelings of Dyonisius, how must 
the friendship and love of God to man effect 
us? 3 


4%b)-; When the fiat of Creating power burst 


‘from the Almighty, and unnumbered my- 
“rinds of worlds rose into being; when his 
sinile attuned the harmonizing spheres, and 
the glories of creation shone with increasin 
lustre, man was found an important connec- 
tive lmk in this bright proiusion of Being. 
‘ihe morning stars beheld him, and sang 
in their courses, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. But what was their sur- 
prise, when saan rebelled against nis Maker. 
Whenhe broxe the law, which pronounced 
diuidst the pilars of smoke, the quakings, 
the lightnings and the thunders of mount 
Sina, * ‘Lue soul that sinneth, it shail die!” 


Then was it asked in the councils of Hea- 
ven, who will redeem my creature manfrom 
his own ruin? who will redeem man from 
impending justice? Angels offered them- 
selves; Cherubim and Seraphim offered 
themselves; and Arch-angels offered their 
services, to save such a part of creation as 
man; But the law was given to man; the 
law was just; and througk man must it be 
made honourable.- Created wisdom was 
confounded—Silence reigned throughout the 
celestial world ; for the glorious hosts of 
Heaven saw their incapability for such an 
undertaking. And now appeared before 
the throne of Omnipotence, the Saviour of 
men, saying, ‘Lo! I come, the volume of 
the book which shall be written of me, to 
do thy will, O my God.’ A new song was 
heard in Heaven, while Angels fly on wings 
of love, to bear the glad tidings to man n 
this lower region. 

This event, more glorious than all the 
wonders of creation, was registered in the 
eternal archives of Heaven ; thathe bywhom 
God created the worlds, should offer to be- 
come incarnate, to dic, not the death of the 
honourable, but of the condemned criminal, 
that sinful man might live. The Saviour 
who offered himselt for the redemption of 
man, was the same that St. John saw ina 
vision, while on the Isle of Patmos, where 


testimony of Jesus, whose appearance was as 
the brightness of the sun shining, even se 
glorious as to transcend all description, 
whose voice as the sound of many waters, 
and of a great multitude, the dead shall 
yet hear, and come forth from their slumber- 
ing tombs, waked to light and life eternal. 

But the fullness of time, or the happy 
period when man’s redemption should be ac- 
complished, was hastening. ‘The holy pa- 
triarchs of old saw it through faith, and re- 
joiced therem. Abraham believed, and it 
was counted unto him for righteousness ; to 
him the Lord said, ‘ in thy seed shall all the 
familics of the earth be blessed.’ 

All the prophecies are filled with these gra- 
cious predictions ; and recount the wonders 
by which God would prepare the way, that 
his ransomed might return to Zion, with 
songs of praise, and with everlasting joy 
upon their heads. Almost the whole book 
of Isaiah, is a sacred eclogue, prophetic of 
the Heavenly scene, and descriptive of the 
glorious appearance of the church. ‘ Awake, 
awake, put on thy strength, O Zion, prt 


the holy city. How beautiful upon the moun- 





he wasbanished for the word of God, andthe ~ 


cn thy -beauiitiul garments, O Jerusaicm, | 


talus are the feet of him that briugeth good 
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“ness of thy rising. 





tidings ; that publisheth salvation ; that say- 
eth unto Zion, thy God reigneth.’ “And in. 


another place, he saith, ‘ Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord. 
is risen upon thee. And the Gentiles shail 
come te thy light, and kings to the bright- 


The of Lebanon 
shall come unto thee, to beauti 
of my sanctuary ; and I will make the place 
of my feet glorious. Thou shalt.call thy 
walls salvation, and thy gates praises The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither 
for brightness shall the» moon. give light 
unto thee ; but the Lord shall be unto thee 
an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.’ 

But time would fail us in reciting the one 
thousandth part of these ‘sublime descrip- 
tions. The Psalms of David, the sweet: 
singer of Israel, the songs of Solomon, the 
Prophecies of Micah and Zechariah, are 
full of them. Even the Latin poet, tuned 
his lyre and sang of the golden age to come, 
in his beautiful pastorals. But the way must 
be prepared, fox ushering in this morning of 
hope. Wonders must be wrought, the earth 
co.:vulsed, and mighty revolutions effected. 

The chosen people of Ged must be rescue 
ed from the oppressive hand of Pharoah, 
and brought forthwith a strong arm. The 
Red Sea must be dried up—Manna must be 
rained from Heaven—The rock must flow 
out in streams, in the deserts of Arabia— 
Jordan must roll back his proud torrents—— 
Nature must suspend the execution of her 
laws, and the’sun stand still at the command 
of Joshua—The magazines of hail, and the 
tempests of the Almighty, must be poured 
on the idolatrous and devoted nations of Cas 
naan—-David must be anointed King in Ju- 


» dah—An hundred, four score and five thou- 


sand, of the hosts of the mighty Sennache- 
rib who had utterly consumed great multi- 
tudes and many people with their gods, and 
who come to swallow up the chosen of the 
Lord, must all be destroyed in one night, 
by the protecting angel of the church. 

Nor is this all : the vision of the holy pro- 
phet Daniel must be realized ; in which are 
represented the four great monarchies of the 
world, under the similitude of four beasts 
coming up out of the waters when the four 
winds of Heaven strove upon the great sea— 
the sea’ of human passions or ambition, of 
which it is stid, ‘ The wrath of man shall 
prais: thee, and the remainder thereof wilt 
thou restrain” This prediction was most 
awfully verified in the four great monarch- 
ies of which we are speaking, viz. the Ba. 
bvionish, the Persian, the Grecian, and the 
Roman. The king of ab;lon had eatene- 
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ed hisconquestsand vast dominions through- 
out a great part of the habitable world, and 
had carried away captive with the people, 
the holy vessels from the sanctuary of the 
Lord, and placed them in the temple of his 
Own heathen gods: But the measure of imi- 
quity in this city of Babylon, drunk with 
the blood of all nations, is left to the wick- 
ed Belshazzar to complete. Not the mui- 
tiplied walls and mighty towers, on whose 
sides within, grew the sturdy oak, the beau- 
tiful fir, the towering cedar, and the lofty 
pine ; not those gardens raised on piers, the 
like of which the world never saw besides ; 
not the canals of water which surrounded 
the city ; not the multitude of his chariots, 
nor his'men of war; not the riches of his 
glory, nor the haughtiness of his pride, can 
save him who is weighed in the balance of 
justice, and found wanting. Even the great 
river Euphrates changes its current, to make 
way for the armies, the conquering armies 
of Darius. The Persian empire must rise 
on the ruins of the Chaldeans, and Cyrus 
must be anointed king, that the waste places 
of Jerusalem and the Temple may be built, 
that the captive people of God may return, 
and his holy ordinances again be instituted. 
But the Persian empire, grown rich, power- 
ful, dissipated and corrupt with all manner 
of wickedness, through succeeding kings, 
is prepared for the coming of the third mo- 
narchy, represented under the similitude of 
a leopard, having four wings of a fowl, in- 
dicative of its rapid rise and conquest of the 
world, The ground must now drink the blood 
of thousands and be made rich with the deli- 
cacies of the earth. This third monarchy, or 
Grecian prince is Alexande the great. Other 
means must now come as auxiliaries in this 
great work of redemption, or rather preypa- 
ring for it. Greece at this time, is the seat of 
all human learning and knowledge ; the plate 
where the arts and sciences, philosophy and 
elocution, are brought to the highest pitch of 
perfection. ‘The light of these is scattered 
throughout the world by the conquests of 
Alexander. The Greek language must be 
brought to perfection, and become an uni- 
versal language, in which the Apostles of 
our Saviour are to. bear the glad tidings of 
their commission. ‘This third empire being 
broken in pieces, and scattered or divided 
towards the four winds, paves the way for 
the coming of the fourth and last monarchy, 
represented under the similitude of a beast, 
having nails of brass and teeth of iron, be- 
ing diverse from all the rest, and whose looks 
were more stout than his fellows. This was 
the Roman empire; and is the last link in the 
chain of these great events, which God makes 
use of, for the fulfilment of his promises 
and the accomplishing of his own designs. 
As the time rolls on, the Roman govern- 
ment mus: be extended far and wide, that 
even the isles of the sea, may be prepared 
to wait upon God. Cesar Augustus must 
be invested with the imperial power of the 
world—And the temple of Janils must now 
be closed, as an emblem of universal peace, 
at the commencement of this glorious epoch 
and golden age, which is now arrived. 

I have thus hinted at some of the most 





importaut occwrences which happened to | 


the people of God, from the calling of ,A- 
braham, to their restoration from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the building of the se- 
cond temple in the City of David: and also 
those mighty revolutions, which convulsed 
the Gentile world, for more than two thou- 
sand years. 

Ve should naturally suppose, that after 
such wonders had been wrought, to prepare 
the way for the coming of the King of Peace, 
his first appearance would be with great 
splendor ; but he who will stain the pride of 
ail human glory, had ordained it otherwise. 

This prince of peace and Lord of Hea- 
ven, the Saviour of men, is founda babe in 
a manger; unknown and unobserved by the 
world, he came to redeem; but not by the 
heavenly hosts, whose golden harps are tu- 
ned in choiral symphonies to God in ‘the 
highest, and are not forgetful in their song 
of his good willto men. Here is display- 
ed the riches of God’s glory, in a mistery, 
into which the Angels desire to look, but can 
never fully comprehend ihe innumerable 
depths of infinite wisdom. 

Are we the subjects of this glorious work ? 
Is insignificant man, the object of Heaven’s 
peculiar favours ? How ought our hearts to 
glow with gratitude, and our tongues to 
speak the praises of God our Creator and Re- 
deemer? ‘From the depths of obscurity, 
light has sprung up; and from the regions 
of darkness have beamed forth the bright il- 
lumination of Hope. Man, from being a 
prisoner of despair, ‘s now a candidate for 
immortality and happiness. To what sub- 
ject, young Ladies, of greater magnitude 
than the one before us, could I have possi- 
bly directed your attention? What subject 
is so full of the grandeur and magnificence 
of the Creator—of the condescending love 
and compassion of the Redeemer! What 
theme more glorious for the lyric notes of 
the seraph—so full of beatitude for man! 
What vast diversities of power and weak- 
ness—of glory and obscurity—of riches and 
poverty—of the infinite perfections of the 
Deity, clothed with our nature—of the 
God of life, expiring on the cross, does it 
exhibit. The scere of this subject will be 
equally diversified, when he who appeared 
an infant on the earth, shall shake the Hea- 
vens, yea, the whole creation with a nod— 
When he who had not where to lay his head, 
while on the earth, shall hold the keys which 
unlock all the treasures of wisdoffi and 
knowledge, and be found im the full posses- 
sion of uncreated gloryand riches—When he 
who payed tribute to Cesar, shall appear 
himself, wearing the imperial diadem of 
the universe, before whom, every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess—When he 
who would have no armies to protect him 
from traitors, shall descend surrounded 
with myriads of Arch-angels, with their 
waiting legions ready to obey his sovereign 
mandate, and in the twinkling of an eye, to 
to execute all his wishes—When he who was 
led as a malefactor to execution, shall appear 
aGod iu grandeur, and the worlds on fire—at 
whose presence the elements dissolved in 
flames, shall flow. down, and the sleeping 
saints shall burst the prison bands of death, 
and ascend to behold their triumphant Re- 
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“acn hewho descended tothe res m 
sions of the dead, shall appear the God’of 
life——the Father of cxistence—the essence 
of glk Being—he source of @ielicite, and 
fountain of perfection. 

Ye tender minds, I know you are easily 
affected by a view of these sublime and s0- 
lemon truths. - the God of grace suita- 
bly affect your hearts, that you may be pre- 
pared to live—-cnd may he prepare you for 
life, that you maybe prepared for death— 
that you may be prepared to meetyour Judge 
and Saviour, and to taste those unspeakable 
joys beyond the grave, which eye hath -not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered in- 
to the heart of man to conceive the bless- 
ings which God hath instore for the jewels 
of hislove. And ye respected parents, of 
these tender plants, your affectionate off- 
spring, what a sacred charsze have you com- 
mitted to me. Reflect also, that Heaven 
has consigned to you, one equally sacred, 
equally precious. Are immortal souls to be 
instructed in the duty, and taught those eb- 
ligations which, they as rational and ac- 
countable beings, are to fulfil? : 

What is the passing vision of time, to the 
realizing views which eternity will unfold? 
What are the pleasures of a moment to an 
eternal weight of glory? What has man 
to do, but to regul:te his conduct by those 
principles contamed in the volume of nature, 
and the oracles of Divine truth ? May your’s 
be so happily governed by these principles, 
that when you pass from this probationary 
scene, it may be to the blissful walks of pa- 
radise—where, may you be joined by those 
dearas yourown life, to sing the new song 
of Moses and the Lamb—to unite with kin- 
dred spirits, in one neyer ceasing Anthem 
of praise, and to participate in those rivers 
of pleasure, which flow from the right hand 
of God forevermore. 


THE HYMN, 
Sung after the Lecture. 


Lo! whata bright and glor’ous scene, 
Creation does untold ! 

What half its sacred pages mean, 
No seraph yet has told. 


” Twas he alone. who spread the skies, 
Made known his deep design : 

He veils his giories from our eyes ; 
His beams of mercy shine. 


Glad hallelujahs let us sing, 
Tohim, whose streaming veins, 

To dying mortals, life shail bring ; 
The God of hght he reigns. 


Not all where human thought has fled, 
To worlds more distant far, 

Beye-:d the regions of the dead, 
Where heav’nly wonders are ; 


But worlds unborn and sons of light, 
Their choiral notes shall raise, 

To God our King, with sweet delight, 
Eternal song of praise. 
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“ What heart of stone, but glows at thoughts 
like these ? 

Such contemplations mount us; and siiould 
mount 


The mind still higher.” 





Wretuerr we consider the man who has 
been guilty of the crime of seduction, ina 
social or moral sense, he appears equally 
worthy of détestation. At first view, we 
behold him undermining all those bonds of 
union which amalgamate society.—He ene 
deavours, virtuaily, to effect a total disse- 
veration of those sacréd manacles which u- 
nite, and serve to consolidate families and 
neighbours. In fine, he is the author of all 
those numerous train of evils—of all those 
domestic broils and eruptions we so often 
see and hear in the course of our enquiries 
and observations. That this is not an exag- 
gerated picture, let us prove by descending 
to particulars; but before we make the at- 
“tempt, it would be well to premise, that it 
appears to have been the original intention 
vof the author of nature, that man should 
possess an exclusive prerogative, not only 
overall the subordinate animals, but also 
those which approximate near to, and even 
excel himself in some of: his attributes. 
Nay, I might, perhaps, be warranted® in 
saying all, with the exception of mcnial en- 
dowments. This then being estabiished as 
a truth, itiseasy to conceive, how one pos- 
sessed of superior privileges can, without 
much exertion, gain an ascendant over that 
invaluable possession virtue, which uniortu- 
nately, in every conflict, is too frequently 
balanced in the scale of “« minor considera- 
tion.” But this should be a sufficient reason, 
to deter a man in whom the finer feelings 
were not entirely extinct from committing 
this blackest of crimes ;. for surely, under 
these considerations, he that’ would perpe- 
trate such an outrage upon social order, must 
haye a heart dark as hellitseif, throbbing 
with designs more than eqitivaicat to ihe 
crime itseli. « 

Here,;we see sacriiiced to inomeutary gra- 
tification and pleasure, the happiness not 
only of one but ofa whole family ; all alike 
are subjected to obloquy, to shame and de- 
rision—The finger of scorn is pointed, and 
the tongue of slander levelled against the 
one that may be the unfortunate . victim of 
this sordid device. The consequences do 
not end here: being thus deserted and des- 
pised by all those who once united with her 
in.“ social compact,” the only alternative 1s 
the sheltera brothel can afford.—Here she 
is doomed to linger out the fairest portion 
of her days, in ail the miseries that are con- 
comitant with such a situation here 
But language fails me——if angels weep at 
such a sight. 

We have now briefly viewed the seducer 
as-an incendiary ia social and domestic in- 
tercourse ; let us diste:.* the picture a little 

“more, and examine him as an agent im the 
“ work of immorality.” IL might” be mere 
stopped by aud advocate for this- species of 











gallantry, &ssuming with much confidence 
the words of adivine poet, 


“? Tis vain to seek in men for more than man.” | 


This I own to be just, but it must be con- 
tended, that as man has such a powerful a- 
gency from the superiority of his mind, add- 
ed tothe imperious mandates from the ora- 
cles of god, as delivered in many parts. of 
revelation, as “ abstain and be righteous,” 
“¢ thou shalt not commit adultery,” &c. I say, 
with all these advantages, aided by divine 
injunction, who but one with a disposition 
venomous as “ adder’s tongues,” could per- 
petrate a crime of so black a hue. Mur- 
der itself is innocence when compared to it, 
for in this only a solitary individual suffers, 
in that numbers are implicated, entailing on 
all innumerable evils: notwithstanding this, 
the law is rigid in the lesser, while the great- 
ercrime generally escapes with impunity. 


“ Nature is dumb on this important point, 
Tho’ revenge speaks aloud ; even adders hear, 
But turn, and dart into the dark again.” 


No other punishment GE any could be a- 
dequate to the loss) is inflicted upon, or at- 
tached to the commission of such an enor- 
mity but a remorse of conscience, the sting 
of corroding reflection, which though some- 
times misplaced, never fails to chagrin and 
torture the mind 


“ Tho” proud in promise, big in previous 
thought, 
Experience damps the earnest promise.” 
- VIRTUOSUs. 
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REFLECTIONS ON RESIGNATION. 


RESIGNATION is a virtue particularly cal- 
culated to smooth the rugged paths of life. 
That kind indulgent providence who has 
made the consolations of religion abundant- 
ly to exceed the afflicting trials of this im- 
pertect state, has also ordained that submis- 
sion to them, as his will, should lessen their 
weight, which repining or impatience would 
serve butto increase. As the bending reed 
by yielding to the storm eludes its fury, 
while plants of a more stubborn nature are 
shivered by the blast. 

Nor isthis the only reward with which it 
is crowned: for by meekly submitting to 
misfortunes, which must be the lot of every 
son and daughter of humanity, the mind be- 
comes sufficiently composed to view them as 
so many proofs of the divine favour—io 
take them as paternal chastisements, sent iv 
wean us from our immoderate attachment to 
the transitory enjoyments we meet withhere ; 
and prepare us for a happier state, as sup: - 
rior to them as the powers and faculties « 
the soul are to thoge of the body. Kegard- 
ing tiem in this light, we are naturally le:! 
to make a proper improyement of aifiictions, 
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and may hope the happiest effects from them: 
whereas an opposite conduct makes them 


only the harbingers of more real and last- 


ing misery. 

We should therefore remember, as an in- 
citement to resignation, that adyerse events 
are but the means adopted by the sovereign- 
ty of our heavenly Father, to bring his chil- 
dren into the enjoyment of their purchased 
a ta in the blissful regions of Pari- - 

iS€. 


Be A» 
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THE REGISTER. 
NO. LI. 
re ' 
POPULAR POETRY OF “ nevmomtadié. 
(Continuéd.) 


VII. A counterpare to the former. In 
the spring season there is frequently such a 
dearth, that the peasants are obliged to fod- 
der their cattle with the half rotten straw of 
their thatched roofs. This it is necessary for 
me to premise,’ for rendering intelligible the 
second line. : 

For the elucidation of the fourth line it. 
must be remarked, that the boor has no 
chimney in his thatch, but the smoke, after 
curling round his room, at length finds its 
way out at the door. CUnly the German _ 
houses have the luxury of chimniés. “ Ever 
since the chimnies came into the village ;” 
is the same as to say, Ever since the Ean. 
mans settled themselves im the country. 

The lord may take as many people as he 
pleases, and what people from the farm, to’ 
be domestics in his house—and this éxplains 
the last line. 

I must not leave it unnoticed, that the tri- 
butcs paid to the lord are called righteousness. 
—This makes the meaning of the ‘seventh 
line clear. 


This is the cause that the-country is rus’ 

ined, 

And the straw of the thatch is eaten away, 

The gentry are come to live in the land.— 

Chimnies between the village 

And the proprietor upon the white floor ! 

The sheep briigs forth a lamb with a white 
forehead, 

This is paid to the lord for a righteousness © 
sheep : 

The sow farrows pigs, 

They go to the spit of the lord : 

The hen lays eggs, 

They go to the lord’s frying-pan : 

The cow drops a male calf, 

That goes into the lord’s herd as a bull; 

The mare toals a horse foal 

‘That must be for my lord’s nag : 

The boor’s wife*has sons, 

They must go to look after my lord’s poul- 
try. 
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Can one desire a more just and lively dis- 
play of the wretched situation of these poor 
people in regard to their lords, than this bal- 
lad, the result of their feelings and their 
woeful experience ? 


VIII. To whomsoever has been present 
with a woman in labour, has been witness to 
her agonies, has heard her groans in bring- 
ing forth, how just will the following images 
appear! The sympathizing feelings of the 
assistants are even excrutiating. But how 
great is the joy, when the hour of pain is 
over, and the family is increased by a son or 
a daughter ! 

A crooked piece of wood, in the form of 
a half-circle, or rather a horse-shoe, connects 
the two poles or shafts of the cart, over the 
horse’s head. The fabricating of these 
crooked and elastic pieces, which requires 
a great deal of pains, particularly as every 
piece of wood will not answer the purpose, 
is the business of the men. Krummbholtz- 
machei, Krummbholtzhohler, or crooked- 
wood-maker, is therefore, in the following 
specimem, as much as to say, a man. 

To ply the reel, is the same as, to wind 
off yarn, the employment of the women, 
and is iiere used to denote that sex. 


SONG AT A LYING-IN. 


The lovely young lying-in-woman 

Went ten tituesthe way to the kitchin, 

A hundred times the way to the bagnio*, 

A thousand times absut the rooms of the 
house, 

She is looking fo a beam to hang herself 
upon, 

Or a piece of timbe to mock out her brains. 

The boors weep utider ihe bench, 

The childre: cry under the table, 

‘The husband in the room.— 


PAUSE. 


Jesus asked through the door, 
Maria looked in at the window. 


PAUSE. 


«© What has the Creator sent you ? 

“ Has he sent youa Kiummt oltzhohler? 
“© Or a secretary fe -he landlord? 

‘@Or one that plies the reel ?” 

God has made a Krun.mhoktzholier ! 
The boors laugh uncer the bench, 

The children under the table, 


The husband » the ieom. 


ix. A ballad sung while swinring. The 
swing is a dear pastime with the “sthoni- 
ans. By this vibrating :moticn the soul 
sinks into akind of slumber, end for atime 
forgets its misery. What the “ gate” was 
among the Orientals, [“« Ee shall be praised 
in the gate. Haman sew him in the gate. 
Theyare crushedin the gate. They that sit in 
the gate speak against me. Shall not be a- 
shamed when they speak with their enemies 
in the gate. Laya snare for him that re- 
proveth in the gate. Hate him that rebu- 


* The hot bath 
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keth in the gate. Establish judgment in 
the gate, &e.] that same is the Swing with 
this nation. Here the young aud old assem- 
bie’ together; the father enjoys himself 
with his soris, the mother with her daugh- 
ters. Here they. talk over all the news of 
the place, discuss characters, and, perhaps 
quarrels. Every one brings some provisi- 
on with him, because, on a holiday, they 
pass the greater part of tic afternoon here, 
and the whole of the evening. He that has 
gives to him that has not. 

The Kubijas is a person placed over the 
boors, who, with his family, is exempt 
from ail work as a serf; he therefore has 
the means of managing his own acres, and 
looking after their produce, as he and his 
people have nothing else to do; accordingly 
he is much richer than the other boors. One 
or other of his fellow vassals is ever bring- 
ing him some present, by way of bribe, ci- 
ther toe remit him a day’s work, unknown to 
the lord, or otherwise to spare him. It is 
therefore, with great naivete, said in the 
last line; “ Of the Kubija’s daughter I 
found a golden coif.” How different from 
the poor fatherless and motherless orphan! 
“© Of the orphan I saw only the false tress- 
es.”—All these findings were things which 
the girls had dropped in running away as 
fast as they could. ‘The two upright posts 
to which the swing is suspended, sometimes 
by the velocity of the motion, become loose, 
and the persons in it are tumbled together 
on the ground.—Of Lisa, [Elizabeth,] she 
found handsome garters; because, doubt- 
less, she was taken as a maid-servant to the 
great house. The poetess picked up all 
these fine articles, comes joyfully tripping 
along with them to the village, where the 
swing stands, and calls the other women and 
girls to the swing. 





Village-women, come to the swing! 
Bring your chickens, and bring your eggs, 
Bring breeding geese, 

Bring ducks by couples, 

Bring the feet of swimming fowl, 
Come to the swing, and let us swing. 
Shove the children into the cradle, 

The father will nurse the children. 

I went to the swing to swing, 

And there I found many black stockings, 
Of Anna two striped ribbands, 

Of Lisa handsome garters, 

Of the Xubija’s daughter golden tresses, 
Of the poor orphan only false tresses. 


H. 
(Te ve c..tiised.) 


MISCELLANY. | 


b — ——__] 
JULIA GONZAGA. 


The lovers of the imitative arts exhaust 
the powers of their eloquence in extolling to 
the skies the beauties of a Medicean Venus 
or an Apollo Belvedere. They consider 
them as ideal beauties, and pay them a great- 
er tribute of praise, as creatures of art, 


-than they do to nature ; whose single pro- 


ductions are seldom or never in all their 





parts so perfect as to entitle themto b> mo- 
dels of beauty. Theseawonders of art 
wotild be infinitely more interestirg, if they 
were the real Lkenesses of extraordinary 
perscns who ancient'y captivated the world 
by their singular beaviye Nothing interest: 
us butrature, and what resembles. her.— 
Whatevir has any appearance of excelling 


_her, excites either aversion or cold admira- 


tion. 

What charms, what inward pleasure, 
would not the sight of a Julia Gonzaga, 
formed in parian marble by a Praxiteles, or 
drawn in colours by Correggio, produce in 
those who are convinced by history, and 
the concurrent, cncomiums of contemporary 
poets, of the real existence of this natural 
pattern of beauty! Ail the writers of the 
sixteenth century uniformly agree in this, 
that no eloquence has ever been sufficient to 
give but a feint sketch of hercharms. She 
is celebrated both in verse and in_ prose. 
Among her enraptured admirers I find the 
greatest und most acéomplished men of her 
times. Aristo sings of her: 


Giullin Gonzaga, che dovunque il piede 
Volge, dovunque i sereni occhi gira, 
Non pur vgn’ altra di belta le cede, 
Ma, come scesa dal ceil dea, Pammira. 
Orl. Furioso, cant. xlvi. stanz.’8. 


Jacob Betussi, in his supplement to the 
celebrated ladies of Boccaccio, says: “ Her 
beauty is the completest that God ever in- 
tended to create of the kind. The features 
and complexion of her face, and the whole 
structure of her limbs, are so finely propor- 
tioned, that envy itself can find nothing to 
discommend. No art is compétent to ex- 
press, either in words or colours, the viva- 
city of her eyes, and the sweetness of her 
voice.” We shallsee, as we proceed, that 
this beautiful body was inhabited by as 
beautifula soul: and this is the very reason 
that induced me to revive her memory by 
the collection of these particulars. __ | 

The marquis Lewis Gonzago, count of 
Rodigo and Sabioma, end lord of several 
other places, and his lady Francisca Feischi, 
were her parents. The year*of her birth 
cannot be precisely ascertained. She had 
three brothers, the most famous of whom 
was Lewis, surnamed Rodomonte, and as 
many sisters, Hippolyta, Paula, and Eleo- 
nora; the first of whom was married to 
Galeotto Pico, count of Mirandola, the se- 
cond to Sanvitale count of Fontanellato, and. 
the. youngest to Hieronymus Martinengo. 
All these sisters received an excellent edu- 
cation; but none of them were so distin. 
guished by extraordinary dispositions and 
re of mind, as Julia, from her very 
infancy. 


Julia sed cunctas superat longe ipsa sorores, 

Callidula, ingenio facili condita lepore, 

Biandula, composito premens dicteria vultu, 

Mitis, et ad cantzs modulos, studiumque 
TMinerve | 

Nata, vel artifici dextra simulare, quod ul 
tro 

Fingere 1ultiplici potis est natura colore. 














Thus are her praises sung in her younger 
years, by John Buonavoglia, the tutor of 


her brother Lewis. From her childhood 
she was weil skilled, not only in music, 
drawing and embroidery, but likewise in the 
fine arts. Hence it was, that throughout 
her whole life she preferred the society of 
men of letters to all others. 

Vespasiano Collonna,duxe of Trajetto, mo- 
ved by the reports of her extraordinary beau- 
tv and the rareendowmentsof her mind, hav- 
ing lost his consort Beatrix of Appiano, by 
death, demanded her in marriage, when she 
had just compleated her thirteenth year. 
This prince was rich ; but his bodily frame 
was not calculated to recommend him. He 
was not only above forty, but was lame both 
in his hands and feet, and his whole body 
crippled and infirm. However, her father, 
who had seven children to provide for, indu- 
ced by the brilliant circumstances of the 
duke, consented to this extremely unequal 
match, It is probable that he foresaw he 
had not,much longer to live, and gave her 
to him for the short remainder of his life, 
merely as an object to feed his eyes upon, 
in order to procure for her an ample provi- 
sion, asawidow. Julia hadthe art to keep 
up the ardent passion of her decrepit spouse 
so well, thathe not only made her a present 
of 13,000 ducats the day after their marri- 
age, but by virtue of his testament, put her 
in possession, after his death, of all hises- 
tates and domains, in the Roman and Nea- 
politan territories, so long as she should not 
enter on a second marriage ; but, in case 
she should think fit to marry, she was to 
have nothing except her dowry, which a- 
mounted to 4000 ducats in money and jew- 
els) He died about the year 1528, alter 
having lived with her a short space in un- 
consumffiated marriage, at least as the ge- 
neral report at that time went. 

Palliano, a town in Campagnia di Roma, 
was the place of her residence. Her consort 
had here scarcely closed his eyes, than she 
found herself in imminent danger of being 
ejected from her inheritance by Asanio Co- 
Jonna, and Napoleone Orsini, abbot of Far- 
sa, who both formed pretensions to this lord- 
ship. But Pope Clement VII. protected 
her against the artifices of the former, and 
Lewis Rodomonte, her brotier, who served 
in the Imperial army, which had shortly 
before pillaged Rome, drove! out the latter 
with the Imperial troops that were already 


in possession of the town of Paliiano, and | 


had taken prisoner Sciarra Colonna with 
his soldiers, whom the Pope’ had'sent to its 
relief. 

For this very important service she re- 
warded her brother by giving him her step- 
daughter Isabella in marriage, who brought 
him a portion of 30,000 ducats. She had 
been destined by the will of her father, either 
for him, or for Ippolito de Medici, the ne- 
phew of the Pope. Julia, however, through 
the means of her brother, the Cardinal Pir- 
ro, knew how to manage the affair so wise- 
ly, that without offending his holiness, the 
wealthy bride should fail to the lot of her de- 
liverer and brother Lewis. To Ippolito de 
Medici it was no hard matter to renounce 
Isabella; as he at that tume entertained great 
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| hopes of marrying the incomparably more 


cautiful young step-mother herself. 

He had long been desperately in love with 
her; though, during the life of her husband, 
he had never presumed to reveal his passion 
otherwise than -by significant sighs and 
tears. But now he gave his love free vent. 
He disclosed it to her both in verse and 
prose. As he thought he saw a similiarity 
between the fire of his love and the confla- 
gration of Troy, he translated into rhyme- 
less verse the 5 d book of the Ainead, 
where that event 18 described, and presented 
this translation to his beloved Juiia; witha 
dedication that contained a formal declara- 
tion of his love. But shecould by no means 
be induced to contract a second marriage. 
Her aversion for the nuptial state, went so 
far, that she would have no married woman 
in her service; and was much displeased 
when any person left it in order to marry. 
Ippolito, who could devise no method of 
conquering her aversion to wedlock, at 
length gave up ail hopes of succeeding, and 
procured himself the investiture of the Car- 
dinal’s-purple from his uncle. His exceed. 
ing great love and Julia’s gratitude, formed 
themselves into the tenderest friendship ; 
which was never once. interrupted till his 
untimely death. 

(To be continued. ) 


— 
SIR THOMAS MORE, 


In how different a manner do princes ap- 
appreciate the merits of their servants ! 
—When that honour to human nature, 
Sir Thomas More, was beheaded by his 
cruel and ungrateful sovereign, Charles the 
V. told sir Thomas Ellyot, “ if Thad been 
master of such a servant, of whose doings 
ourselves have had these many years no 
small experience, we would rather have lost 
the best citie of our dominions than have 
lost such a worthie counsellor.” 

Sir Thomas* More, who well knew the 
disposition of Henry VIII. said one day 
to hisson Mr. Roper, who had cozapliment- 
ed him upon secing the king walk with his 
arm about his neck, “ I thanke our Lorde, 


‘I find his Grace'a very good lorde indeed, 


and I do believe he doth as singularly fa- 
vour me as any subject within his realme. 
Howbeit, sdéu Roper, I may tell thee, I have 
no cause to ‘be proud thereof; for if my 
heade would winne him a castle in France, 
yt'should not fayle to go.” 

Mr. Roper’s life ot his venerable father 
is one of those few pieces of genuine biog- 
raphy that we have in the language, and must 
be perused with great pleasure by those who 
love ancient times, ancient manners, and 
ancient virtues. Of ‘sir Thomas More’s 
disinterestedness and imtegrity fh his office 
of chancellor, Mr. Roper gives this instance : 
Thatafter the resignation of it “ he was not 
able to finde meate, drink, fuell, apparel, 
and such other necessary charges ; and that 
atter his debts were payed, he had not I 
know (his chaine excepted) in gold and sil- 
ver left him to the value of one hundred 
pounds,” 


liam Cavendish. 
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Mr. Roper thus describes Sir Thotiias 
More. “ He was a man Of singular worth 
and of acleare unspotted conscience, as wit- 
nesseth Erasmus, more pure and white than 
the whitest snow, and of such an angelical 
wit as England, he sayth, never had the 
like before nor never shall again. Univer- 
sally as well in the lawes of our realme (a 
studie in effect able to occupy the whole lyfe 
of aman) as in all other sciences right well 
studied, he was in his days accounted a mam 
worthie famous memory.” 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. : 
The following distich was left upon the 
walls of the Cardinal’s College, now that of 
Christ-Church, in Oxford, whilst it was 
building : 
Non stabit ista domus, multis fundata rapi- 
nis ; 
Aut cadet, aut alius raptor habebit eam. 
These walls, which rapine rais’d, what ills 
await, . 
By the just judgment of unerring fate : 
Soon or to ruin they shall fall a prey, 
Or own a new usurper’s lawless sway. 


_ The foundation stone of the College which 
the Cardinal founded at Ipswich, was disco- 
vered a few years ago. It is now in the 
Chapter-house of Christ-Church, Oxford. 

One of the most curious and entertaining 
pieces of biography in the English language 
is the account of the life of this great child 
of fortune, by his gentleman-usher, Sir Wil» 
It was first printed im the 
year 1641 by the Paritans, with many addi- 
tions and interpolations, to render Archbi- 
shop Laud odious, by shewing how far an 
Archbishop had once carried Church power. 
Mr. Grove, about the year 1761, published 
a correct edition of this work, collected 


from the various MSS. of it in the Museum, 


and in other places. 

According to this narrative, the Cardinal 
says to master Kingston upon his death-bed, 
“ Lethis Grace,” meaning Henry the VIII, 
“ consider the story of King Richard the II, 
son of his progenitor, who lived in the time 
of Wickliffe’s seditions and heresies. Did 
not the Commons, I pray you, in his time 
rise against the nobility and chief governors 
of this realm, and at the lastsome of them 
were put to death without justice or mercy ? 
And, under pretence of having all things 
common, did they not fall to spoiling and 
robbing, and at last, tooke the Kinge’s per- 
son and carried him about the city, making 
him obedient to their proclamations ?” 

“© Alas, if these be not plain precedents 
and sufficient persuasions to admonish a 
Prince, then God will take away from us our 
prudent rulers and leave us to the hands of 
our enemies, and then will ensue mischiefe 
upon mischiefe, inconveniences, barrennesse, 
and scarcitie, for want of good order's in the 
commonwealth, from which God of his ten- 
der mercy defend us. 

“© Master Kingston farewell. I wishe all 
things may have gocd success! My time 
drawes on, I may not tarrie with yous. I 
pray remember n y words.” 


x 
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EUGENIO, 


(Continued from page 94.) 


me, to avert the malevolence of our stars. 
As I had just received from home a bad ac- 
count of my mother’s health, I embraced 
this occasion of making a visit to my pa- 
rents. I shall not speedily forget the sensa- 
tions with which my bosom was filled, upon 
my father’s observing the many lines which 
marked a new history in my countenance. 
In‘truth, he saw enough in my manner and 
deportment to convince him, that the drz/- 
iant career, in the prospect of which his i- 
magination had indulged, had not yet been 
entered upon, In xhe mean time, sorrows 
were coming fast upon me from another 
quarter. -The following letter was the last 
I ever received from that hand which raises 
misery no more from its bed of sickness, 
but waits in the silent grave till it is called up 
to receive a recompence apove, for its unre- 
warded charities.on <arth. 

‘Letnot my best of friends feel a moment’s 
sadness‘on my account. All my suffering is 
over ; there is now no struggle, no conflict 
in thy bosom. My spirits are suddenly be- 
come wonderfully tranquil—and I know not 
how: I do not even lament, mv situation, and 
I-know not why: it isnot certainly because 
any new prospects within the barrier of the 
grave are Spening themselves to my mind. 
Oné thing however, my dear youth, I feel 
itnecessary to insist upon, for our mutual 
repose—and that is, that we mect no more 
in this mortal state. May your passage 
through life be as smooth as my departure 
out of it! and jet your sorrow for me be 
solaced in the reflexion, that I am snatch- 
ed from no enjoyments for which I could 
wish to remain; and that as to thy society, 
which is a pleasure indecd, I am going to the 
only place where I can have that with inno- 
cence and irreproach. Fare thee well” 

* You must, no doubt, sir, feel it time to 

have your attention diverted from this dis- 
mal picture—but to what objects more cheer- 
fulcan I direct it?) In my short acquain- 
tance with life, I have met with nothing 
that has raised inme much enjoyment. If 
i succeed in rendering myseli, by the aid of 
a religious philosophy, independent of what 
used toraise pain in my bosom, I ‘yall think 
that Ihave pretty well filled up» the measure 
of my allotment here. Birth, nature, and 
education, as you perceive, all marked me 
yut for a man of :nelancholy. Our minds 
are a kind of musical instruments, in which 
there is something in the quality of their 
seunds that originaliy adapts them to grave 
or pierry airs, and which, if you strain 
them from their native bias, will often turn 
grict Ito burksque, and falsify merriment 
wich involantury touches of sorrow. 

‘I had been abouta fortniyht at home, 
when a youig genticman took alodging ata 
quarter of a miue disatice irom our cottage, 
am @FOCt 10 LuUre@s the diversica of sicoting, 
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at: exercise in. which he took great. delight, 
and for which the country about has been 
miuch celebrated. It happened that in two 
or three days after his arrival, in his search 
after game, accident brough: him within our 
little territory. Our family was assembled 
together in an arbour at the end of the or- 
chard, where my sister was reading to us, 
when this young gentleman came close up 
to the place where we were sitting. As scon 
as he perceived us, he seemed a little sur- 
prised: but, recovering himself, approached 
my father with an air of filite concern, and 
expressed himself sorry for the interrup- 
tion his frequent firing must have occasion- 
edus. He then put the game which he had 
killed into his servant’s hands, and begged 
to be permitted to send them to our house. 

* ltiy father, with whom it was a point of 
honour never to be out-done in good.natured 
offices, insisted so much on his. walking 
home with us, and partaking of some re- 
freshment, that he could not help accepting 
the invitation. I thought, as he walkéd be- 
side my mothcr,; I never saw a manlier fi- 
gure than that of the young stranger. His 
limbs were large, but not ponderous, and 
adjusted to the nicést proportions. A com- 
placency and sweetness of countenance min- 
gled itself with a boldness of expression, 
that bespoke him at once brave and compas- 
sionate. His forehead and all his features 
were large, without being coarse: his nose 
aquiline ; his eyes hazcl, and full of fire ; 
his mouth wide, but set well in its place, and 
full of intelligence when he smii’d. His 
manners were perfectly opened and assured ; 
his confidence seemed to spring irom good 
intention, and his vivacity from nature ; 
while his sense prevented this good intention 
from being mistaken, and his sensibility his 
good-nature irom becoming tame and unin- 
teresting. 

‘ This accidental introduction naturally 
led to a further intimacy; and in the course 
of a month, my father began to be extreme- 
ly forid of the, youth, whose name was Lau- 
rens. 1 wish indeed that my father had been 


the oniy one of the family on whom this. 


young man’s attractions had made any im- 
pression: the truth is, they had bewitched 
the whole house. My mother was enthusi- 
astic in his praise ; but the effects of those 
attractious on the tender bosom of my sis- 
ter have been fatal to her health and her 
peace. In truth, my poor Sophy is.a gil 
whom few can behold without interest :—to 
that interest her subsequent sorrows- have 


added what they have taken from.the splen- . 
There never wasa ~ 


dour of her charms. 
bodily machine so nicely formed. to express 
the movements of a delicate mind as.that 
which Sophia posesses, An exquisite slen- 
derness of shape, a fairy lightness of car- 
riage, a subtle elegance that steals into eve- 
ry act and gesture, and yet eludes detection ; 
a persuasive beauty without name, descrip- 
tion, or place, but in the heart of the behoid- 
er, conspire to give her the aur of the heroe- 
ine of a romance, or of one of taose 


“ Fairte daimsels met in forests wide, 

* Ly kiughts a Logr os ov af LY Ones, 
4 ‘?} ~ od P 
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‘ My father’s loftiness of sentiment, and the 
kind of reading that usually took place a- 
mongst us, had not failed to give a certain 
colouring to. my sister’s character. .With a 
sensibiity beyond example, she couid not 
hear the perpetual eulogy of brave actions, 
and the constant expression of gallant feel- 
ings, without becoming a little of the en- 
thusiast in her fancies, and falling into some 
aberrations of sentiment. How often when 
voth of us were children, has she. sat whole 
hours to hear me, with extravagant delight, 
describe the different sieges in which my fe- 
ther has been concerned ; building up my 
fortifications of mahogany, and converting 
whatever I could wield into bombs and: mor- 
tars! Yet, mixed up with this ‘ardor of 
mind, there was a severe sense of shame, 
which restrained it within its due ‘limits, 
and in the end, indeed, turned it inwardly 
upon itself, when the anxiety of her situa- 
tion made it operate too strongly to be mo- 
derated or subdued. ) 

‘ A person so elegantly constituted, with 
aneye of anarchy that refused the controul 


of her modesty ; a soul on fire,.that main- 


tained an endless struggle with her prudence; 
a body trembling to every movement of the 
mind ; could not failof touching the heart 
of a young man whose countenance bespoke 


him no stranger to the softer passions, any 


more than they could save a young woman 
from the attractions of a youth decorated 
with the choicest gifts of nature, and glit- 
tering with all the polish of cultivation. 
There never surely was a truer model of a 
lover and a gentleman, than that which was 
displayed by this young stranger. His at- 
'tentions were so delicate, his assiduity so 
tender, and his whole deportmentso manly, 
open, and engaging, that Sophy could not 
conceal her approbation, and a very little 
time was sufficient to ripen this sentiment in- 
to love ; and love;indeed it was, of the tra- 
est and tenderest kind that ever man inspir’d, 
and of which princes, might envy the ob- 
ject. 

_ I speak, sir, in ‘these terms of eulogy 
of my poor sister, because she is unfortu- 
nate! for there is in misfortune something 
that challenges all the praise which is its due 
and that praise which.at other times itimight 
ke indelicate to bestow. ‘Their intercourse 
Was now arrived atsuch a state of maturity, 
that it. was thought,.time to deolare them- 
selyes to my. father and mother—a service 
which Mr. Laurens performed with every 
appearance of hovour and sincerity. Yet it 
was @ circumstance hota little surprising, 
that when we rejuested to be informed on 
the subject of his family and connexions, he 
begged tobe excused from complying with 
this demand, reasonable as it was, as he had 
powerful motives fur concealing them at 
present, which he was sure our kind opin- 
ion of him would not suffer us to imagine 
to be such as he was ashamed to avow. My 
sister was so satisied of his honour, «and 
our prejudices were so strong in his favour, 
that we could not suspect him of disengeii- 
ous reasons for keeping from us this essen- 
tial part of his history. My mother, im 
decc, watched hisn trom 4nis time with 
greaicr cauuoa; out the more he was ob- 








served, the more amiable he uppeared ; and 
nothing could equal the happimess ne seem- 
ed to enjoy-in Sophia’s company, but the 
respect and delicacy of his carriage towards 
her. Things were in this state at our little 
cottage inthe country, when the post brought 
me the followmg letter from London, 
(To be continued. ) 


—_— 


BICGGRAPHY. 


(Concluded from page 95.) 


Upon the aceession of his present Ma- 
jesty to the throne, his consort Queen Ca- 
roline thought proper to visit the roya! ob- 
servatory, and, being highly pleased with 
the polite reception she met with, among 
other things took particular notice that Dr. 
Halley had formerly served the crown asa 
Captain in the royal navy; and she was 
pleased shortly to obtain from his majesty a 


grant of ‘his half-pay from that commission, - 


which he enjoyed during his life from that 
time. An offer was also made him of being 
appointed mathematical preceptor to the 
duke of Cumberland ; but he declined that 
honour on account of his great age, and his 
fears lest that employment would be incon- 
sistent wit the performance of his duty at 
Greenwich. 

In August:1729, he was’ admitted asa 
foreign member of the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris, in the room of Signor Bianchi- 
ni. From his first entering or the moon’s 
theory, considering well the tediousness and 
difficulty of the task, he was always very 
desirous of having others join in the under- 
taking, in order to carry it on to the accuracy 
desired. And it was with this view that 
he published, in 1731, a proposal for find- 
ing the longitude at sea within one degree or 
twenty leagues. ' 

He had now attained the 75th year of his 
are; yet he applied himself closely to his 
mural telescope, till the end of the year 
1739, when, having finished ‘his third Ph- 
nian period, he there closed this important 
work. He had indeed been seized a year 
or two before with a paralytic disorder “in 
his righthand. This was the first attack he 
ever feltupon his constitution, and, though 
it did not disable him from carrying on his 
observations with the same assiduity as be- 
fore, yethe was after this attack obliged to 
make use of a friend to write down his cal- 
culations. He continued coming constantly 
to town once a week io see his triends, and 
attend ihe meetings of the royal society, to 
almost the last period of his life; nor did 
he omit attending his mural arch, till within 
a few months of his death. He was of a 
happy constitution, and preserved his memo- 
ry and judgment .to the last, as he did also 
that particular cheerfulness “of spirit for 
which he was always remarkable. | His pa- 
ralytic disorder gradually increasing,and his 
strength wearing continually away, he was 
at length whoily supported by such cordials 
as were ordered by his physician, Dr. Mead ; 
till, beimg tired with these, he asked for « 
giass of wine, and, having drank it, expir- 


? 
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ed ashe sat in‘his chair, without ‘a groan on 
the 14th of January 1741-2, in the eighty 
sixth year of his age. His corpse was in- 
terred at his own request, in the church- 


yard of a small village called Lee, near 


Greenwich, in the same grave where he had 
seen that of his beloved consort laid a few 
years before. 

Over the grave which ‘is near the fence 
on the east side of the church-yard, is a 
handsomé tomb of Portland stone, erected 
by his two surviving daughters, and on it 
the following plain inscription : 


Sub hoc marmore 
Placide requiescit cum uxore carissima 
EDMUNDUS HALLEIUS, LL.D. 


» Astronomorum sui seculi facile princeps 


Ut vero scias lector 
Qualis quantusque vir ille fuit 
Scripta ejus multifaria lege. 
Quibus omines feré artes & scientias 
Illustravit ornavit amplificavit 

AEquum est agitur _ 
Ut quem cives sui vivum 
Tantopere coluere , . 
Memoriam ejus posteritas 
Grata veneretur 
Natus { MDCLVI. 
est AsC. 
Mortuus MDCCXLI. 
Hoc saxum optimis parentibus 
Sacrarunt due filie pientissime 
Anno Cc. MDCCXLII. 


Here also is interred Mrs. Margaret Halley, 
Eldest daughter of the above Dr. Halley, 
Who died on the 13th of Octob. 1743. 
In the 55th year of her age. 


The above inscription may be thus render- 
ed into English: 

‘ Under this marble, together with his 
beloved wife, rests Edmund Halley, Lu. p. 
unquestionably the greatest astronomer of 
his age. But to conceive an adequate idea 
of the excellencies of this great man, the 
reader must have recourse to his writings ; 
in which almost all the sciences are in the 
most beautiful and perspicttous manner illus- 
trated and improved. _ As when living, he 
was so highly esteemed by his countrymen, 
gratitude requires that his memory should 
be respected by posterity. 

Born in the year 1656, died in 1741. 
To the memory of the best of parents their 
afiectionate daughters have erected this mon- 
uinent, in the year 1742.’ 

Dr. Halle; was of a middle stature, in- 
clining to taliness, a thin habit of body, and 
a pale complexion, and always spoke a6 weil 
as acted, with an uncommon degree of 
sprightliness and vivacity. He possessed 
ail the qualifications necessary to please prin- 
ces who were desirous of instruction, great 
extent of knowledge, and a constant pre- 
sencesot mind ; his answers were ready 
and at the ‘same time pertinent, judicious, 
polite and sincere. When Peter the great 
Czar of Muscovy came into England, he 
sent for Dr. Halley, and found him equal’ 
to the great character he had heard of him, 
tic asked him many questions concerning 
the fleet which he mtended to build, the arts 
aud sciences: he was desirous of introducing 
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into his dominions, and.a thousand other 
subjects which his unbounded curiosity sug- 
gested ; and was so well satisfied with Dr. 
Halley’s answers, and_ so pleased with his 
conversation, that he admitted him familiar- 
ly to his table, and ranked him among the 
number of his friends ; aterm we may ven- 
ture to use with respect to.a prince of his 
character; a Foe truly great in making no 
distinctions of men, but that of their. merit. 
But Dr. Halley possessed still more of, the 
qualifications necessary to acquire the affece, 
tion of his equals. He, loved them; was. 
naturally of an ardent and glowing temper, 
and appeared animated in their presence with 
a generous warmth, which-the pleasure alone 
of seeing them seemed to inspire ; he was 
open and punctual in his dealings, candid in 
his judgment, uniform and blameless in his 
manners, sweet and affable in his temper, 
always ready to communicate and ever dis- 
interested. He operieda way to wealth by 
the great improvements he «ade in Ravi 
tion, but did nothing to imrich himself; he 
lived and died in that mediocrity of fortune 
so much extolled by the philosophers, the 
free choice of which implies a great degree 
both of virtue and wisdom. He was gene- 
rous, and his generosity exerted itself even 
at the expence of a vanity from beige 
learned are no more exempted than r 
men, and which, perhaps, they more. fre-. 
quently betray, ‘The reputation of others 
gave him no uneasiness ; a restless jealousy 
and anxious emulation were strangers to his. , 
breast. He was equally ignorant of those 
extravagant prejudices in favour of one na- 
tion, which are injurious to all others. 

The friend, countryman, and disciple of 
Newton, he spoke of Des. Cartes. with res- 
pect; and, successor to Dr. Wallis, he did 
justice to the ancient geometricians. 

To conclude, these uncommon and valu- 
able qualifications were tempered in Dr. 
Halley with a vein of gaiety and goed hu- 
mour, which neither his abstracted specula- 
tions, the infirmities of old age, nor the 
sy itself, could impair: And this happy dis- 
position, the gift of nature, was the more 
perfect, as it was still attendant on that peace 
of mind, which is the nobler endowment 
of virtue. 





=== 
AGOSTINO CARACCI 


Was the scholar and the man of letters of that 
distinguished family in art whose name he 
bore. 

His poetical advice toa young student in 


painting may be thus translated. 


Who’er m painting wishes to excel, 
The chaste designs of Rome should study well, 
His@geht and shade by those of Venice rule ; 
His coiors take from the Lombardian school, 
With Titian’s nature and his truth combime 
Fam’d Buonaroti’s grand and awful line; 
Raphaci’s exact proportions keep in view, 
Corregio’s pure and perfect style pursue 5 
Adopt Tibaldi’s splendid ornament, 
With learned Primaticio invent ; 
Then o’er the whole with nice discernment, 

place 


| Some chosen traits of Parmegiano’s grace. 
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— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Here lies a youth belov’d wherever known, 
And ey’ry gentle virtue was his own ; 
Zealous in friendship’s cause, his noble mind 
Like Truth unsulli’d and like Pity kind ; 
Early and late he sought by learned lore 
(Hard toiling task) to gain an ample store. 
Urg’d by the calls of duty and of love, 
Relentless Fortune’s smiles he wish’d to 
prove ; 
Smil’d Fortune on him? No, but heay’n all- 
wise 
To crown his worth, receiv’d him to the 
skies. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


« A LAMENT, 


Occasioned by a friend’s leaving his native 
country. 


Conversing witha the friend of youth 
I fondly us’d to stray, 
Regaling on the mental feast 
How momeuts sped away. 


At length the ftal hour arriv’d, 
An hour replete with woe, 

Fore’d from my home my throbbing soul 
Now feels the parting thoe. 


The lov’d abodes of health and peace 
Of innocence and ease, 

Where first my beating nerves were fawn’d 
By life’s restoring breese ; 


The favorite walk, the silent shade 
Along the cooling stream, 

The warbling grove, the vernant mead 
And lily cloth’d in green. 


The hoary cliffs, the nodding steeps 
That lift their aw ful forms, 

The sounding caves and frowning peaks 
Lash’d by the polar storms. 


Now destin’d to behold no more ; 
Yet separation’s dart 

That thrills my soul can never tear 
Their image from my heart. 


Adieu to ev'ry object dear, 
The ship is under weigh, 
‘That wafts me to the torrid zone 
Where flames the burning ray. 


In vain my streaming eyes devlove 
The long lov’d natal seat, 

‘amis nopefess heart shall nevi more 
dee Garin mistress gre: t. 
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For nothihg can avert my fate, 
No! not those lucid tears, 

That roll from the fond mother’s eyes 
Who watch’d my infant years. 


In tainted climes where fevers burn, 
While griefs my soul oppress, 

My devious feet shall friendless rove 
In agonized distress. , 


For the dread loathsome dark abode 
Where all the weary rest, 

Alone can sgoth the burning pains 
That wring my tortured breast. 


The grave, the mattock and the hoe 
‘The agonizing wheel, 
The funeral dirge and weeping friends 
Are joys to what I feel. 
Os 


PARTLY IMITATED FROM TIBULLUS. 





Late as in balmy sleep reclin’d I lay, 
Maria’s image rose before my view ; 
Such, and so fair, as on the fatal day 
We bade a long, and ah! a last adieu. ” 


I stretch’d my hands to clasp the long-lost 
maid : 

What tender things my tongue attempts to 
say ! | 

But swift as winds, or as the fleeting shade, 

The unsubstantial vision glides away. 


Hard was the wretch who first, with steely 
heart, 

Burst the soft bands by sweet affection ty’d ; 

From the fond maiden fore’d the youth to 
part 

Or from her lover tore the weeping bride. 


And hard the heart that such enormous woe 
Can bear with cool serenity, unmov’d ; 
Which loaths not life and all its empty show, 
Depriv’d for ever of the maid itlov’d. 


Not such the temper of this aching breast, 
Which soon shall burst beneath the cruel 
blow ; | 
Wearied with life, I gladly sink to rest, 
Where sighs shall cease to heave and tears 
to flow. 


When pale, extended on the funeral bier, 
Thy faithful lover’s clay-cold corpse is laid, 
Wilt thou Maria, drop the tender tear? 


That tender tear shail soothe my plaintive 
shade! 


Task no marble urn, no sculpter’d stone, 

‘To teach posterity my hapless name ; 

A hiilock green, with moss and flow’rs o’er- 
grown, 

Is all befits a humble youth to claim. 


Flaunt the sad willow o’er my turf-clad grave, 

Fit emblem of the lover’s piteous tale: 

The n.ournful wee its bending boughs shall 
wave, 

And sigh reepoasive to the passing gale. 





And oft asnear the hollowed ground they pass, 

The village youth their wandering steps shall 
. stay; 

And, pomens to the long-neglected grass 

Thatshades my humble grave shallsighing say 


‘¢ Beneath that tree a hapless youth is laid, 

“ (The mouldering heap is scarcely now de- 
scried) 

* Who lov’d with fondest truth a blameless 
maid, 

“ Was disappointed ; sicken’d, droop’d and 
died.” 


SONNET. 


Ah! wherefore, sailors! dig my hapless 
grave 

On the wild margin of the stormy sea? 

I dread to hear the tumults of the wave, 

So fear’d of all, so fatal late to me. 


Far, far beyond the hated billows’ reach, 

The shipwreck’d stranger’s weary bones 
should lie— 

But blest the hands that on the wave-worn 
beach, 

With pitying care, this hasty grave supply. 


== 
DESULTARY SCRAPS. 


During Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, he 
was fatigued with the congratulations of al- 
most every rank and. description. A young 
author, who had a much larger stock of van- 
ity than of merit, thought it his duty to do 
homage to the Nestor of literature. Onbe« 
ing introduced, he thus began his compli- 
mentary address :—“ Great man, to day I 
come to salute youas Homer; to morrow I 
will salute yousas Sophocles; next day as 
Plato :”—-he would have proceeded, but 
was interrupted by Voltaire saying, “ Little 
men, I am very old; could you not pay 
all your visits in one day.” 

A mistress of a boardingschool at Chelsea 
who was very red faced, taxing one of her 
scholars with some faults, the young lady 
denied them, but coloured at the accusation; 
“nay,” says the mistress, “ I am sure it 
raust be true, for youblush.” Pardon me,” 
said she, “ it is only the reflection of your 
face.” 

The celebrated Whiston, dining with lady 
Jeykill, she asked him why God Almighty 
made women out of a rib? Whiston after 
reflecting a moment, replied, “ mdeed my 
lady, I don’t know; except it was because 
the rib is the crookedest part of the body. 
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